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THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 



The Texas Association of Jvinior College Instructional Administrators 
was formed at tlic annual junior college convention in February 1969 
and has been an active organization since that time. The membership 
of the organisation is composed of the instructional administrators of 
the junior colleges of the state. 

At the October 1970 meeting of T. A. J. C, L A. , Dr, James Reynolds of 
the University of Texas at Austin proposed establishment of a standing 
Research Committee composed of junior college instructional administra- 
tors and university professors who conduct or supervise research related 
to junior college instruction. The president of our organization appointed 
such a cotyimittee for the purpose of coordinating research needs with 
research expertise. Tl^e coiTimittee has met regularly since that date. 

What is research but a blind date with knowledge? The Association has to 
this time accepted the challenge of relevant research, and today this is 
more important than ever before. 

We are facing increased emphasis on the quality of the learning process. 
New curriculum patterns are emergi!\g> and it is important for all of us to 
be aware of effectual and ineffectual metliods. The teaching- lea rning 
process must be revitalized, and one way or another research will play 
a major role in this revitalization. 

The opening up of higher education to the "new learning society" has made 
adjustments and new curriculum necessary. Colleges must keep abreast 
of these developments and be prepared in advance to meet challenges and 
not be continually reacting after a situation arises. 

What better way to meet these challenges than through an alert and active 
research committee? I commend this committee and urge you to keep 
up the good work. 

Sincerely, 




Levi H. Hall, President 

Texas Association of Junior College Instructional Administrators 
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A Stud/ of the Academic Succes^3 of Junior College 
Tran.'^Bfer Mathematics Majors 
At Sam Flouston State University 

Dan Wagner 

This sV'idy was made to determine the accidemic sacce;yr3 in mathematics 
of certain junior college transfer students at Sam Houston State University. 
In general, the purpo.:es of th3 i^Jtudy were: (1) To compare the cumulative 
scholastic achievement in mathematics of students who trarisferred frcxn 
junior colleges to Sam Houston State University with the cumulative 
scholastic achievement in raathematics of students who cai^:>leted all their 
coursework in mathematics at Sam Houston State University; (2) To compare 
thie scholastic achievemrnt in pre-calculus mathematics of students who 
transferred frcx^ junior colleges to Sam Houston State University with 
the scholastic achievement in pro -calculus mathematics of students who 
completed all their coursework in mathematics at Sam Houston State University 
and (3) To compare the st:holastic achievement in junior and senior level 
mathematics of students who transferred f ror^ junior colleges to Sari Houston 
State University with the scholastic achievement in junior and senior level 
mathematics students who crtnpleted all their coursework in mat'iematics at 
Sam Houston State University. Also, a comparison was made of the teaching 
experience and academic preparation of the mathematics faculties of the 
junior colleges involved in the study with those of the mathematics faculty 
of Sam Houston Statr^ University* 




No significant differences in scholastLc achievement in mathematics 
between the students who transferred from junior colleges to Sam Houston 
State University and the students who completed all their coursevork in 
mathematics at Sam Houston State University v;ere found* (however, the 
analysis of the data pertaining to the scholastic acljievernen t in junior 
and senior levol ii^athematics of students who transferred frori junior colleges 
to Sam f-^oustot^ State University with more than 10 semester hoars of credit 
in mathematics 3nd students who ccxnpleted all their course work in ma them o tics 
at Sam Houston State University indicated a noed for furthe?r study because 
of the proximity of the critical values. 

The evidence presented in the study inciicated that the fol lo/ing 
conclusions appear to be in order t 

It Those students who begin their college course work in mathematics 
at a junioi* college will achieve as well, scho las t ica 1 l.y , in 
mathematics at San Houston State University as t'lose students 
who ccmplete all their coursework in mathematics at Sam Houston 
State University. 
2. The mathematics faculties differ primarily in thrit there is a 
greater diversity of teaching experience in the ju-doi^ college 
mathernatics faculty and that the Sam Houston State University 
ma thema ticrj instructors had a more extcn-^ive academic preparation. 
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From the total of 721 questionnaires sent# a total 
of 605, or 83*9 per cent, were returned • From this total 
of 605, 580, or 80.4 per cent, were usable returns. Fifteen 
states reported with a 100 per cent return. 

FINDINGS, An analysis of the data concerning 
faculty policies in accredited community and/or junior 
colleges across the country indicated that the majority 
{536 out of 560, or 95 ,8 per cent) utilized some type of 
evaluation form to some degree, ranging from moderately to 
extensively. A majority, 540, or 96,6 per cent/ relat:ed 
that there was some form of faculty participation in devis- 
ing their respective evaluation tools. Five hundred and 
eleven, or 93.8 per cent, utilized some degree of faculty 
participation, while 516, or 92.5 per cert, involved students 
in the evaluation process* Also a majority , 511, or 94.3 per 
cent/ indicated evaluations were performance-based. 

In comparison with faculty and student participation^ 
only 390, or 61.0 per cent, mentioned that there was some 
degree of committee involvement. Only 410, or 75.8 per cent, 
of the respondents revealed that evaluations affected pro- 
motions* Four hundred and seventeen, or 79.3 per cent, 
indicated tenure was affected and only 310, or 59.4 per cent^ 
of the colleges listed evaluations as a factor in salary 
considerations. 

It would appear from an analysis of the data con- 
cerning faculty policies, that the greatest majority of 
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ABSTRACT 

AN ANALYSIS OF FACULTY EVALUATION PROCEDURES IN 
ACCREDITED COMMUNITY AND/OR JUNIOR COLLEGES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

Publication No. 

Jan T, WennstromT Ed.D, 

Baylor University, 1974 

Major Professor: Dr* T. W. Rigby 

PURPOSE. The purpose of this study was to determine 
and analyze the procedures by which faculties in accredited 
conununity and/or junior colleges in the United States are 
evaluated. Specifically, the purposes of this study were 
threefold: (1) to determine the manner in which instructors 
are evaluated in accredited comj^ounity and/or junior colleges, 
(2) to identify factors important to excellence in instruc- 
tion as viewed by junior college administrators, and (3) to 
determine to what extent innovations in faculty evaluation 
were in use. 

PROCEDURE. Descriptive research methods w^re 
utilized in the study. The sample, which consisted of 721 
accredited community and/or junior colleges throughout the 
nation, was compiled from the bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officer. 
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schools utilized faculty, students/ evaluation forms, and 
performance-based factors ^ v;hile committees appeared to be 
.->f lesser importance. 

The number one ranked professional characteristic 
was classroom performance" and "innovative instruction" 
was ranked second* It would thus appecir that administrators 
across the country are most concerned witl; these two pro-: 
fossional factors when considering their evaluation 
procedures. 

Personal characteristics were divided into two cate- 
gories, to v;hich admxnistrative officers were asked to 
respond. The first category included the three traits that 
the respondent felt were the most important characteristics 
concerning the faculty member's personal attributes. The 
second category included the three characteristics that the 
respondent felt were least important in assessing the 
faculty meii±>er's personal traits- 

Four hundred and thirty-five , or 78.2 per cent, of 
the respondents checked ''v/illingness to heJp students" as 
one of the three most frequently checked -personal character- 
istic. The second most frequently .checked trait was . 
"honesty and integrity" with 293, or 52.7 per cent, of the 
administrative officers indicating a preference for this 
trait. The third most frequently checked item, with 208, 
or 37.6 per cent, was "enthusiasm^ " 

Two hundred and sixty-one respondents, or 46.9 per 
centr marked "appearance" as being one of the three least 
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important traits. One hundred and seventy-five, or 31*5 
per conti markol "self-critical/' and 150, or 27,0 per cent, 
indicated "health'' as being one of the least important 
personal characteristics. While many of the respondents 
expressed the opinion that all of the personal character- 
istics were important, they tended to chock similar traits 
as being either most important ("willingness to help student/' 
"honesty and integrity," "enthusiasm"), or least important 
("appearance," "self-critical," "health"). 

The section of the questionnaire dealing with 
evaluation procedures was an attempt to determine not only 
the current procedures utilized by the accredited schools, 
but the advantages as well as the .disadvantages of the pro- 
cedures • At the same time, an attempt was made to determine 
the most important procedures, as determined by the respon- 
dents, as well as the most important advantages and dis- 
advantages of the procedures. 

Over three-fourths (78.0 per cent) of the community 
colleges involve students, to somo degree, in the evaluation 
process, and it is considered by responding administrators 
to be the most important procedure. Approximately three- 
fourths, or 74.4 per cent, of the accredited community and/or 
junior colleges across the country utilize the conference 
approach. This was followed by the written evaluation with 
63.7 per cent. Inservice activities v;ere listed by less 
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than 20 per cent of the respondents; and ranked last as a 
current procedure. 

Araong the evaluation procedures considered most 
important ^ evaluation by students led the responses with 
29.5 per cent. Twenty and throe-tenths per cent felt that 
self-evaluation was n^ost important , and 19.8 per cent of 
the 567 respondentr> felt that the conference was the most 
important procedure. 

Of the 5 38 accredited colleges responding to the 
section concorrjincj evaluation procedure advantages , 70 • 6 
per cent chocked "iricroases awaronor3s , 67.7 per cent 
checked "allows for irr.provoraent , " and 53.9 per cent checked 
"fair." Thirty-one and eight-tenths per cent of the respon- 
dents felt thdt "ciilows for improverneni:" was a most important 
advantage, 28.3 per cent indicated "increases awareness/' 
and 23.4 per cent circled '"fair." 

Five hundred and fourteen colleges responded to the 
section of the questionnaire dealing with evaluation proce- 
dure disadvantages and 57.6 per cent indicated that their 
procedures "takes time." Thirty-five and tv;o-tenths per 
cent listed "little allowance for community involvement," 
and 22.6 per cent listed "inefficient." Important disad- 
vantages were listed as "takes time," with 25.3 per centi 
"little allowance for community involvement,^' with 8.8 per 
cent, and "inefficient," with 6.2 per cent. 
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l^vo iteuis wh\ch weto de^3icJnod to lot respondents 
answer without fooli.tvj uncoinf ortible about their reply: 
"takes time I " Jtnd "Uutie allowance for coromunity involve- 
ment/' It wcnild >a: ^^ivciroly poiiSiblf! for an effective 
evaluation procoduro to take time, and t:heroforo not be a 
disadvantage , it ro.ay alr.o be possible for an outstanding 
evaluacion prograrn to lack the opportunity for comnmnity 
involvement. 

One? of tl;o r*oi^t revoltitionary of the various 
evaluatioii proco^inros n.ontionod occurred in California in 
19 71 wheii a si.ate I rv van enact'::fl requirixicj that all com- 
munity coil('<jo-3 dov^ilop and adr.u.iiis tor written guidelines 
to bo used as evaluatioji procedure, 

Tho addi':ional coniiaents that respondents offered 
the rei^earcr.or provided fuiLher insiyht into some of the 
problems facing the tv/o-year college. Occasionally a 
college sent aloncj a copy of thci r oval uat ion procedures. 
Several scr,oois ir.dxcatod that they v;ere either unhappy or 
dissatisfied \;ith their pro-":erit ev^aluation i^rocedures. A 
nuii\ber of otiior coliecjos remarked that their procedures 
were changii^^q and that they were still working on revising 
them. 

CONCLUSIONS. The following conclusions were based 
on the findings. 

1, That chief administrative officers are satisfied 
v/ith sorae type of evaluation form that can be 
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utilised in the determination of the evaluation 

of thr:; facuitv mcir^ber - 

That there is considercible support for the 
inclusion of both faculty and students in the 
evaluative process. 

Tha t L.here is lit tie support for committee 
invclvp.'Tien t tor faculty evaluation on a national 
basis . 

Tr.iiK remarks and replies received relating to 
prornotion3, tenure, and salary as they related 
to the p'clicy of the college v;ere vague. 
That a p.uriuoer of other important professional 
aspects play a subordinate role to the instruc- 
tor's ef f CiCtiveness in the classroom* 
That adrdni strators regard the combination of 
innovative ideas in instruction, combined with 
performance in the classroom^ as two very . 
important factors to be taken into consideration 
in the evaluative process. 

That the willingness of the instructor to help 
students was considered the most important 
personal characteristic by more respondents 
than any other single trait. 

That as long as the faculty member was strong 
in some other personality characteristics, the 
condition of his personal health was relatively 
unimportant* 
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9» That the most common evaluative procedures 
utilized in junior colleges throughout the 
country for evaluating faculty members arej 
evaluation by students, the conference approach i 
the written evaluation form, the classroom 
visitation, and the self -^evaluation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. A number of recommendations 
evolved from the study. 

!• That a study be initiated to analyze and deter- 
mine specific evaluation problems and procedures 
in large public community and/or junior colleges. 
These schools need to be considered separately 
in that their problems are unique to their size. 

2. That a study be initiated to analyze the 
faculty policies in greater detail. Promotions, 
tenure, and salary considerations appear to 
warrant closer examination. 

3. That faculty evaluations include the classroom 
observation as a supportive tool in faculty 
evaluations. 

4. That each community and/or junior college allow 
sufficient time for the administration and 
faculty to work on the planning and impl*>menta-' 
tion of the procedures that have been mutually 
agreed upon. 
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That effective preservice and inservice programs 
be developed which will involve both admin- 
istrators and faculty, and also students where 
desirable, with emphasis placed on the improve- 
ment of instruction and the sharing and 
utilization of innovative ideas and methods. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF ATTITUDES OF SELECTKD STUDENTS TOWARD 
FIVE SEGMENTS OF SAN ANTONIO COLLEGE'S INSTITUTIONAL 

IMAGE: A PILOT STUDY 

Jeff W. llinger 
B. A. , M.A.J. / Louisiana State Unlvcrr,! ty 
A^ssistaivt Frofessor of Communications nnd Coordinator 
of MG'dia SorvicGS, San Antonio College 

Submitted to Dr. Dewoy D. Davis 
The College of Multi-Disciplinary Studies 
The University of Texas at San Antonio 
November, 1973 

Abstract 

The investigation concerned the attitudes of students 
enrolled at San Antonio College regarding that institution's 
image . 

Data was gathered from one-hundred students en- 
rolled in Speech 305 (^'Fundamentals of Speech") in San 
Antonio Col lege * s Day Division in the 197 3 fall semester. 
The respondents did not constitute a random sample and 
were not intended to represent one. However, in several 
areas of demographic makeup, the sample population 
stratification closely resembled the College's overall 
student body profile. 

Respondents expressed their opinions, via an 
anonymous multiple-choice type questionnaire, about: 
the academic quality of the College, faculty members' 
conunitment to teaching excel Jtincie and interest in stu- 
dents as individuals, the overall intell igence of the 
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College's student body, the quality of career education 
or preparation they were recriving, and the value of 
coun5ieJiruj and guidance provided them by the College's 
Counseling Center, The respondents v;cre asked to in- 
dicate what their opinions had been prior to enrollment 
at San Antonio College as well as their current attitudes 
toward the five areas investigated. 

Based upon the responses, it was apparent that 
students' current opinions were more positive than their 
opinions of the College had been prior to attondonce; 
the only exception to this pattern was in the area of 
counseling and guidance, where the students generally 
were disappointed in the value of that service, 

However^ with few exceptions, on a five^-point 
scale, less than one-point difference was observed 
between pre- and post-enrollment attitudes, 

Little difference in attitudes was indicated 
among male-female and ethnic groups; overall attitudes 
were generally consistent with the composite attitudes 
of the sample populati.on as a whole, 

Positivenesb; of attitudes generally increased as 
classification and age of the students rose, and, as a 
group, students transferring to San Antonio College had 
less positive attitudes both prior to and after enroll- 
ment than did students who hjd attended only San Antonio 
College . 
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Purpose of the Study : The purposes of this study v;ere to: 

(1) determine the innovative teaching techniques utilized 
in junior college social studies instructional programs; 

(2) ascertain the innovative practices in the social studies 
departments of the selected schools as viewed by the 
department chairman; ('3) obtain the opinions of the res- 
pondents with regard to the use of innovative teaching 
techniques in social studies; and (4) coniparo solocted 
variables concerning the academic background of the 
department chairm^s!! v/ith the ton most innovative and ten 
least innovative junior college socicil studio.^ dep*?rtmonts • 
Procedure : The inve3tlgation v;as a descriptive s^tudy in 
which a personal interview schedule was used to collect 
data. Twenty junior collegc-5j v/ero determine:id by a r^indom 
selection v;ithin the Gulf Coast region of Toxa:.^. The 
instrument was validated by a panel of experts. The data 
collected v/as reported in numbers and percentages, 
Kindin.r?;s; Tv;enty-five per cKnt of the respondent^' indicated 
that they were usinf; audio visual aidr extens^j vely , Other 
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techniques, totaling thirty per cent respectively , included 
small group discussion, independent study, and team 
teaching, A total of thirty-six current instructional 
practices were determined in the study. 

Median opinions with regard to innovations as 
determined by research and related literature were based 
on a scale of one to three. The following teclmiques were 
considered excellent: (1) interaction between social 
studies staff members and students; (2) audio-visual aids; 
(3) current events; (4) lecturing; (5) ''mini^* courses; 
(6) social activism; (7) guest speakers; and (S) audio- 
visual projects developed by students • 

Lastly, the investigation sought to determine the ten 
most and ten least innovative junior college social studies 
departments based upon a cumulative total of internal and 
external criteria. The range was 13 to 22 instructional 
innovations within the most innovative social studies 
departments. The range of the least innovative social 
studies departments was 7 to 12 instructional innovations. 
Comparing these results to the academic background of the 
respondents, the study reported that fifty per cent of the 
most innovative departments v;ere headed by individuals wit]^ 
earned doctorates. Forty per cent of the administrators 
were those with earned doctor of philosophy degrees. 
Further, ninety p^.'^r cent of the administrators were selected 
from the ranks and had served 5.3 mean years prior to 
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promotion. All of the respondents interviewed enrolled 
In and received credit for education courses in four-year 
institutions. Seventy per cent of the most innovative 
respondents reported that these courses had been beneficial 
in terms of effective administration. Sixty per cent 
stated that such courses were necessary in order to qualify 
for their adrninistrative position. All of the respondents 
indicated that educational psychology and junior college 
courses had been important in so far as effecting an 
acceptable instructional program within their departments. 
Conclusions : 

1. Social studies departments did not have vn^itten 
philosophies or job classifications separate 
from their respective institutions. 

2# Rank was not popular in the selected junior colleges. 

3* Administrators considered the following personnel 
qualifications important : "teaching-orient:red'' 
doctorate^ master's degree v/ith additional 
subject matter credit hours, and public school 
teaching experience. 

4. Growth rate of the junior college enrollment 
contributes to ovei'crov;ded classes in social 
studies education. 

5. The respondents were interested in improving 
their instructional programs, 

6. Emphasis in the social studies departments remains 
upon the transfer student < Other students, such 

as the vocational, terminal, foreign, and continuing 
education pupils, find that curriculum changes 
are not meeting their needs. 

7. Social studies department chairmen have a miscon- 
ception of the term innovation . 



Increasing emphasis is being placed upon the 
use of audio-visual aids to improve the instruct 
tional program of social studies departments* 

9# Innovations are deemed important to some extent 
in the social studies departments of the selected 
schools. 



FACULTY STATUS IN TEXAS PUBLIC 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Mr, Kenneth J, Wallace 
and 

Dr. James W, Tunnell 

In November 1971, and again during the final month of 
1973, a carefully designed questionnaire went out to com- 
munity colleges throughout Texas. The instrument was 
designed to prove the most important areas of a community 
college teacher's professional life. The areas isolated 
for study included teaching load, office hours, rewards for 
extra class activities, class size, evening teaching obli- 
gations of Day College faculty, contact hours for occupa- 
tional faculty, ages, degree status , prof essional experience 
prior to entering community college teaching, professional 
growth activities and incentives, in-service programs, ten- 
ure and fringe benefits and of singular importance salaries. 

Forty-eight institutions were asked to participate in 
the first study with 4 0 responding. The second study 
included 53 institutions with 40 responding. In both studies 
the responding institutions represented more than 90 per 
cent of the student body and faculty in Texas community col- 
leges. It seems consistent to assume that these data of 
each research date represent an accurate description of 
faculty status, 
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Teaching Load 

Fifteen semester hours constituted the avercige full- 
time instructional load for both years despite the fact 
that almost 20 per cent of the community colleger consid- 
ered 16-17 semester hours a full-time instructional load in 
the 197 3 research. The percentage of instructors teaching 
an overload increased from 20 to 22 pur cent during the 
latter period with three hours being the average overload. 

The years studied witnessed a two per cent increase 
(from 10 to \i per cent) in the number of instructors with 
20 contact hours. Two out of three schools used the two 
to one (2:1) formula for equating laboratory with lecture 
hours. 

TEACHING LOAD 1973-74 



Credit Hours 






That Constitute 






a Full--Time 






Instructional Load 12 Hrs. 


15 Hrs. 15.5 Hrs. 


16.5 Hrs. 


Per cent of colleges 2.5% 


80% 2.5% 


15% 



Three hours overload is the average number of overload 
hours permitted. 

The semester hour rate of pay for overloads is $230. 



Office Hours ^ 

A' 

In addition to the required contact hours of the ^i9kk:(sroc>/^r^r 
load, faculty members found their office hours increased 
from an average of 11 in 1971 to 14 in 1973. 
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Extra Class Activities 
It is of more than passing interest to note the con- 
sistency of change in rewards of additional salary or 
reducc:u load to faculty involved in selected activities 
outside the classroom. The following chart shows that the 
percentage of institutions rewarding extra class activities 
is i^^creasing markedly in almost every category. 





Extra 


Pay 


Reduced 


Loads 


Extra Class 


Yes 


Yes 




Activities 


1971 


1973 


1971 


1973 


Innovative Projects 


10% 


26% 


28% 


39% 


Curriculum Revision 




15 


20 


27 


Holding an office in 










professional organ- 










izations 






8 


6 


Funded Research activ- 










ities 


10 


15 


13 


19 


Administrative duties: 










uivision chairman 


60 


84 


43 


72 


department nhairmen 


c n 


63 


35 


50 


athletic director 


58 


74 


43 


61 


'votech coordinator 


43 


85 


38 


85 


Drama and musical pro- 










ductions 


15 


19 


33 


38 


Coaches of directors 










of competitive activ- 










ities 


50 


66 


35 


55 


Sponsoring a student 










organization 


3 


6 


3 


3 



Class Size 

Average student load is without notable change during 
1971-73 • The averages ranged from a low of 18 students per 
class in developmental studies and 20 per class in technical 
and vocational courses through the middle and high twenties 
^ in mathr humanities and English to a high of 30 in science 
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and 33 in social science. The most frequent observation 
was a very small increase in number of students per class, 

STUDENT LOAD PER TEACHER 197 3-74 
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29 


68% 


26% 


6% 


24 


66 


32 


2 


33 


28 


67 


5 


23 


61 


39 




20 


81 


19 




30 


44 


56 




25 


62 


38 




18 


98 


2 




25 


57 


43 





*67% of basic or developmental courses had a student 
load of 19 or loss. 
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r ay Coll eg g> Faculty With 
Evening Obligations 

In keeping with increased rewards for extra class 

activities and an increase in class sise^ however small, 

the Day College faculty required to be available for 

teaching in the Evening College increased from 75 to 80 per 

cent. Currently, 64 per cent of Texas institutions have 

10 per cent or less of the Day College faculty actually 

teaching in the Evening College even though a much larger 
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percentage are contractually obligated if called on to 
teach, 

pc c u pa t io na 1 Inst rue tors 
One half of the Texas colleges have a separate insti*- 
tutional policy for occupational instructors. Of those 
with a separate institutional policy 53 per cent allow 24 
or less contact hours while 41 per cent recommend from 25 
to 30 contact hours • The average teaching load is very 
close to 25 contact hours. 

Professional Status and Growth 
Generally speaking, the age of Texas community college 
teachers is declining. In 1971, 57 per cent were under 40 
years of age while currently, 60 per cent are below age 40, 
Division of faculty into age ranges is as follows: 



Age ranges 1971 1973 



25 and under 4% 3% 

26-30 16 18 

31-35 20 22 

36-40 17 17 

41-45 15 • 15 

46-50 11 10 

51-55 7 8 

56-60 6 4 

61 and over 4 4 



Degree Status 
The 1971 national percentage of community college 
teachers in the masters category compared exactly with the 
Texas situation as 77 per cent. In 1973, the scene had 
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changed in Texas with only 72 per cent in this category. 



Contrasting data are listed below. 







Full-time 


Staff 




Degree 


1971 


1973 




No baccalaureate degree 


4% 


7% 




Bachelor's degree 


12 


13 




Master's degree 


48 


41 




Master's plus 24 hours 


19 


19 




Master's plus 48 hours 


10 


12 




Doctorate 


7 


8 



No significant change in terminal degree people 
appears evident. However/ the opposite end of the spectrum 
spells out a change, with more teachers below the masters 
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level and fewer bare master's. One could reason that the 
increase in technical/vocational education and an additional 
year's part-time graduate study by masters people may 
explain the respective change. 

Previous Pr ofessional Experience 
The previous experience of Texas instructors according 



to data received is noted in the table below. 





Full-time 


Staff 






1971 


1973 


Teaching in a four year 


college 


11% 


9% 


Teaching in a secondary 


school 


36 


33 


Graduate school 




. 20 


21 


Retired military service 


5 


4 


Business and industry 




17 


21 


Teaching in a community 


college 


11 


12 



Observation of the hiring practices of a few major com- 
munity college districts in Texas tempts speculation that 
the changes may be caused by a move toward hiring more 
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instructors schooled in the community college philosophy. 
The notable increase in instructors from business and 
industry points toward the vocational/technical movement 
in the community colleges and decreased job opportunities 
as a result of a currently declining economy* 



Professional Growth Activities 
and Incentives 

Institutions responding to the questionnaire were 

asked about professional growth activities required or 

encouraged for faculty members • It is no surprise that a 

« 

much larger percentage of institutions encouraged rather 
than required various professional growth activities. Only 
three growth activities were required with significant 
regularity; college credit courses were require! by one 
third of the reporting institutions; in-service program by 
two thirds and curriculum development projects by slightly 
more than one fifth of the schools reporting. Data 
received un professional growth activities and incentives 
is shown in the chart below. 



Required Encouraged 
Growth Activities 1971 1973 1971 1973 



College credit courses 


30% 


29% 


72% 


71% 


In-service programs 


60 


65 


35 


35 


Workshops (at local state 










and regional level) 


20 


12 


73 


88 


Attendance at professional 










meetings 


15 


5 


80 


95 


Travel 






73 


100 


Visitation to other colleges 


5 


8 


Q -J 
\j ~* 


92 


Writing for publication 






53 


100 


Curriculum development projects 


28 


22 


73 


78 


Sabbatical leaves 






20 


100 
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Required activities were then analyzed for frequency* 
It seems that Texas community colleges experienced district 
policy changes during the period under study. The changes 
depicted in the chart below ere consistent to the point of 
being self explanatory . 



Every Every Three 
Annually Two Years or more yrs. 
Growth Activities 1971 1973 1971 1973 1971 1973 



College crorlit courses 7% 5% 


11% 


32% 24% 


In-service programs 


7 


2 


Workshops (at local, 






state or regional 






level ) 1 1 


7 


7 










4 


















7 


4 








4- 1 nn in 

U jLsJ 11 X ^ 




8 


Curriculum development 








7 


4 


Sabbatical leaves 






Incentives used to encourage 


faculty members toward 


professional growth activities are 


taking an 


interesting 


turn as reflected below. 






Incentives 


1971 


1973 


Regular salary schedule increment 


100% 90% 


Travel and per diem to appropriate 






meetings 


98 


90 


System of merit pay 


28 


18 


Arranging for substitute teacher 


68 


63 


Publicity of an instructor's 






achievements 


83 


75 


Funding of special projects 


48 


43 



without exception, the incentives were diminished dur- 
ing the period studied • However f community colleges wore 
asked to respond to the specific encouragements listed 
above. The questionnaire was not designed to determine 
the existence of or to capture information concerning 
other possible ir^centives. 

In-Service Programs 
A careful analysis of in-service programs reveals that 
the number of institutions with a regularly scheduled pro- 
gram of in-service training decreased from 73 per cent in 
1971 to 65 per cent in 1973. The nature of these programs 
can be seen in the factors that applied to them collect- 
ively. Information was collected for the five factors 
listed below. 



Factors 19 71 1973 

Planned by teachers only 3%. % 

Planned by administrators only 27 12 

Planned by teacher-administrative 

committee 77 88 

Released time for faculty provided 57 63 

Adequate financial resources pro- 
vided 73 74 



The obvious conclusion is a movement toward a joint 
effort by teachers and administrators with increased fund- 
ing and increased availability of free time provided for 
teachers. Practices most frequently employed in Texas 
in-service progrcims are as follows: 
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In-service Practices 


1971 


1973 






f 




fin 


ft 1 




1 n 


JO 


Ti^ ^ \\ ^ V> ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Vi ^ ^ 

EiACnanyG ceacriiny 


<j 


A 
H 


Y V\ ^\ \A W 9 % <^ t ^ ^ t •A r** 

incervis ica uions 






i!fXCGnsion or evenincj courses 




J J 


Faculty meetings 


73 


81 


On^going orientation program 


43 


67 


Preparation and evaluation of 






instructional materials 


67 


78 


Faculty reports on innovative 






projects they are conducting 


40 


67 


Other 






Demonstration teaching, extension 
faculty meetings, on going orientation 


or evening 
programs , 


courses 
prcpara- 



tion and evaluation of instructional materials, and faculty 



reports on individual innovative projects appear to be 
catching on and increasing rapidly in Texas community col- 
lege as a part of in-service programs. 

T enure and Fri n ge Benefits 
The percentage of Texas community colleges with a 
tenure policy has decreased from 70 per cent in 1971 to 65 
per cent in 1973 with no apparent cause for this phenomenon 
evident in this research. 

Methods used to grant tenure by those colleges with 
such a policy in 1973 marks of a movement away from tenure 
in Texas community colleges. The most frequent process 
for granting tenure (45 per cent) is by the president, upon 
faculty recommendation. The trend of the tenure scene is 
reflected below. 
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Methods Used 


1 m 1 

ly /i 


iy / J 


Tenure granted after 3 years 


56% 


% 


Tenure granted after 5 years 


30 




Granted by president only 


26 


18 


Granted by faculty committee 






Granted by faculty committee 
with president's approval 






4 


9 


Granted by president, after 






departmental recommendation 


56 


45 



When questioned about faculty fringe benefits par- 
tially or wholly financed by the collegci sick leave and 
faculty travel stood at the top of the list respectively • 
Most certainly, the criteria used by each school to identify 
benefits financed by the institution varied markedly among 
the schools. Changes in benefits for 1971 and 1973 are 
considered in the table below. 



Fringe Benefits 


1971 


1973 


Health insurance 


55% 


70% 


Faculty travel (to meetings, 






workshops/ etc.) 


98 


95 


Sick leave 


100 


98 


Secretarial assistance 


93 


88 


Medical insurance 


55 


63 


Maternity leave 


38' 


63 


Military leave 


23 


43 


Reserved faculty parking 


70 


63 


Social security 


60 


40 


Life insurance 


48 


63 


Sabbatical leave 


20 


20 


Bereavement leave 


75 


68 



The majority of colleges in 197 3 provide 10 days 
sick leave annually, cumulative from 30 to 60 days. A sub- 
stantial portion (21 per cent) grant six days or less 
annually, cumulative to a maximum of 30 days. Approximately 
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one third (31 per cent) grant 12-15 days annually, cumula- 
tive from 60 to 120 days. 

Currentlyi 20 per cent of Texas conununity colleges 
repc rt a sabbatical leave policy. One hundred per cent of 
the schools require a return to the college for one or more 
years. LimitationvS placed on sabbatical leavol policies 
have increased without exception while benefits have leaned 
toward a decrease. 



Sabbat.ical Leave Policy 1971 1973 



Five or more years of service to 
the college required for 

eligibility 29% 33% 

Maximum of one semester duration 29 33 

Maximum of two semesters duration 57 67 

Required to return to your col- 
lege after sabbatical for 1 or 

more years of service 86 100 

Granted at ond-half of salary 57 43 

Granted at full salary 14 14 



Inst ructional Salaries 
The average salary for full-time instructional per- 
sonnel in Texas increased less than $1,000 over the period 
considered in this research. A series of tables relating 
to faculty salaries are presented below to point up sig- 
nificant data concerning various levels of educational 
preparation. 
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BACHELORS DFGREE 





Avg. of Mln. 
Pay Scale 


Min. Pay 
Scale Range 


Avg. of Max. 
Pay Scale 


Max. Pay 
Scale Range 


All 
Colleges in 
Study 


7756 


6000-9880 


9665 


6949-1337'! 


Top 1/3 


8830 


8262-9880 


12104 


10970-13374 


Middle 1/3 


7597 


7263-8000 


9743 


9000-10970 


Bottom 1/3 


6734 


6000-7200 


8029 


6949-8700 


MASTERS DEGREE 




Avg. of Min. 
Pay Scale 


Min . Pay 
Scale Range 


Avg. of Max. 
Pay Scale 


Max. Pay 
Scale Range 


All 
Colleges in 
Study 


8474 


6800-10820 


10844 


8200-15433 


Top 1/3 


9335 


8883-10820 


13502 


11925-15433 


Middle 1/3 


8387 


8150-8820 


10773 


10020-11500 


Bottom 1/3 


7627 


6800-8000 


9238 


8200-10000 


MASTERS +24 SEMESTER HOURS 




Avg. of Min. 
Pay Scale 


Min. Pay 

Scale Range 


Avg. of Max. 
Pay Scale 


Max. Pay 
Scale Range 


All 
Colleges in 
Study 


9159 


6944-11320 


■ 11901 


8444-17033 


Top 1/3 


10273 


9470-11320 


14665 


13773-17033 


Middle 1/3 


8991 


8665-9387 


11993 


10890-13690 


Bottom 1/3 


8215 


6944-8660 


10120 


8444-10785 
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MASTCE^S 4 48 SEMESTER HOURS 





Avg. of Mln. Min. Pay 
P(iy Scale Scale Range 


Avg. of Max. 
Pay Scale 


Max, 

Scale 


Pay 
Range 


All 
Colleges in 
Study 


975B 


715G-12550 


12673 




8658- 


18500 


Top 1/3 


110^10 


10030-12550 


15726 




14760- 


18500 


Middle 1/3 


9S43 


9300-10000 


12803 




11570- 


14390 


Bottom 1/3 


8601 


7158-9200 


10559 




8658- 


11400 


DOCTORATH 




Avg. of Mi: 

Pay Scale 


; , Min. Pay 
Scale Range 


Avg, of Max. 
Pay Scale 


Max. 
Scale 


Pay 
Range 


All 
Colleges in 
Study 


10466 


7000-14350 


14343 




9800- 


19833 


Top 1/3 


12169 


10GB5-14350 


17150 




16300- 


19833 


Middle 1/3 


10127 


9660-10600 


1419G 




12800- 


15615 


Bottom 1/3 


9245 


7800-9650 


11403 




9800- 


12200 






Increments 










BA 


m . 


MA & 24 MA 


& 48 


Doctorate 




Annual 
Increment 
$2,20 


Annual 
increment 
$233 


Annual Annual 
Increment Increment 
$231 $686 


Annual 
Increment 
$225 




Number ot 
Increments 
9 


Number of 
Increments 
11 


Munaber of Number of 
Increments Increments 
13 14 


Number of 
Increments 
15 





THE CONCEPT OF AN lUEAL TEACHER-STUDENT RELATIONSHIP ; 
COMPARISONS OF PERCEPTIONS OF FACULTV, STUEENTS, 
AND ADMINISTRATORS OF A JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Publication No, 

Charles Norris Johnson, Ph.D. 
The University of Texas at Austin, 1973 

Svpervising Professors James W. Reynolds 

This studi^ explored the perceptions of certain faculty, students, 
and administrators of a large public junior ODllege in Texas as to the 
teacher-student interaction thought most and least desirable at a junior 
college. Assessment was also made to determine if the junior college groips 
desciribed the ideal teacher-student relationship in very similar terms to 
ther^ists' published descrlpti.on of an ideal therapeutic relationship. The 
53 subjects were selected frm faculty, administrators, and students at the 
South Canpus, Tarrant Cbunty Junior Cbllege, Fort Worth, Texas, in the fall, 
1972, 

\ 0-sort instrument containing 75 statements about the teacher- 
student relationship divided into the dimensions of oomminication, emotional 
distance, and status was used to elicit rankings from the respondents. Res- 
ponses were analyzed to ascertain differences in rankings between individual 
raters and between groips. Correlation coefficients were conputed by the 
method of squared differences. 
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The results indicated significant agreement among the individual 
raters and between groi?^s as to the nature of the ideal and least ideal 
teacher-student relationship at a junior oollege. Ninety-four per cent of 
the intercorrelations between individual raters showed substantial agree* 
rnent at a .01 level of significance. Correlation coefficients between 
groips were well above the .01 level. The data also shwed hi^ agrecinent 
ainong the groups according to the iteins, the dimensions, and the levels 
within the dinensions. tMrther, there was much similarity between the 
descriptions of the ideal and least ideal teacher-student relationship 
and the ideal and least ideal therapist-patient relationship. 

The most ideal teachei>student relationiihip, according to the 
raters in the study, was heavily wei^ted with positive comnunicatic^i state- 
ments. The ideal teaching relationship may be sunmarized as good or excel- 
lent communications in a peer relationship whidi is emotionally close or 
very close. 

The least ideal teacher-student relationship was heavily weighted 
on the status dimension at the level where the instructor feels siperior 
or looks down on the student, and the emotional distance diinension at 
the level where the instructor draws away from the student. The least ideal 
teaching relationship, according to the raters, can be characterized as no 
ccOTTuni cation in a relationship \;here the instructor draws away from the 
student emotionally and feels very siperior to him. 

The first chapts^r of the stud/ is oorrposed of the introduction, 
purposes of the study, hypotheses, assunptions and limitations, significance 
of the study, tern definitions, and review of related studies. The research 
procedures and methodology including the experimental design, sotting, 
sarnple, and treatuBnt of data appear in the seoond chapter. The third chapter 
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includes a desoripLion of the sample and a prosentcition and statistical 
analysis of the data. An analysis and interpretation of the data are 
contained in the fourth chapter, and the fifth chapter includes a surm^ary 
of the study, prii^cipal findings, conclusions reached, and recortnendations 
for further study. 
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A HISTORIOQRAPHIC ASSESSMENT OF 
TWELVE JUNIOR COLLEGE AMERICAN HISTORY SURVEY TEXTS 

Publication No» ^ 

Douglas Edvard Johnston^ Ph • D . 
The University of Texas at Austin, 1973 

Supervising Professor: James W, Reynolds 

History, as a course of study, is offered in the 
currlculuras of almost all institutions of higher learning 
in the United States. Among its practitioners, however, 
there are areas of disagreement concerning the nature of 
history. 

In examining the views of contemporary professional 
historians, those who write about the nature of history 
tend to see it primarily as either an interpreted narrative 
of what has happened in the past or as a method of rat.ioriai 
thought to be applied in solving human problems. In vary- 
ing proportions, the two basic views are found in twelve 
major history texts used in fifteen Texas Junior collogers. 
Thft twelve texts in this study are: Bailey, The American 
Pageant ; Baldwin and Kelley, The Stream of American History , 
Blum et al.. The National Experience j Borden et al., ^Thn 
American Profile ; Crow and Turnbull^ Am erican His to ry--A 
Problems Approach ; Oarraty, The American Nation ; Qraobner, 

1 
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Fite^ and White, A History of the American People ; Handlin, 
The History of the United States j Hicks, Mowry, and Burke, 
History of American Democracyj Hofstadter, Miller, and 
Aaron, The Structure of American History and The United 
States: _ The History of a Republic ] and Wright et a3 . , Tho 
Democratic Experience , 

The texts studied are generally well known, widely 
used, and cover the same areas of American history • In 
dotermining how closely these come to fitting the definition 
of history as either interpreted narrative or as a problem- 
solving discipline, six topics In each text were analyzed 
in terms of hi storiographical content. These are: the 
causes of the American Revolution, Jacksonlan Democracy, 
the causes of the Civil War, the New Deal, United States 
entry into World War II, and recent history of American 
minority groups. 

The analysis shows that these texts, with differing 
techniques, ably and objectively reflect the several schools 
of American historiographical thought that are standard for 
each of the six topics. The narratives are balanced, al- 
though they tend to emphasize some interpretat lonfj as being 
more important than others. 

These texts are well-suited to the stated catalog 
and syllabus alms of the American history survey courses of- 
fered in the junior colleges represented in the study. With 
few exceptions, however, the syllabuses and course outlines 
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emphaaissQ narrative history to the exclusion of most inter 
pre tation. 

This dissertation contains recommendations for re- 
vising American history survey courses in order to accommo 
date more emphasis either on historiographical interpreta- 
tions or on history as a problem- solving discipline. 



A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF PROGRAMS IM THE EARTH SCIENCES 
IN TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGES 



Publication No. 



Lucille Evelyn Troybig Lar.^jford, Ph.D. 
The University of Texas at Austin, 1974 

Supervising Professor: Dr. James W. Reynolds 

Education in the earth sciences is of particular importance at 
a time when there is world-wide concern about environmental quality 
and mineral reserve depletion. A critical analysis was made of pro-- 
grams in the earth sciences in Texas junior colleges through pursuing 
three objectives: determination of the content and purpose of the 
course offerings; Identification and consideration of the influence of 
current trends on course offeriiigs; and investigation of problems 
reported as common in earth sciunci^ programs in junior colleges. 

The research, cond>icted during the 1972-1973 academic year, 
was based on information obtained from questionnaires and from struc- 
tured interviews. The study produced the following data: 

Of the 50 public and 8 independent junior colleges in Texas 
recognized by The Coordinating Board, Texas College and University 
System, 1 independent and 24 public Junior colleges offered courses 
in the earth sciences. 

The content and purpose of introductory geology showed a design 
used to safeguard future student decisions by offr^ring a traditional 
basis foundation course rather than a more generalized course for the 
non-major. This design differs from survey reports that two-thirds of 



the nation's junior colleges design their iritroductory coursv for 
teachers of earth science. The course offerings are limited primarily 
to introductory physical aad historical geology* Paleontology, 
taught at one collocje, is the only sophomore course offered in the state. 

Of the four cutrer\t trends idcntiCiod, only two were found to 
be influencing thi': programs to a great extent: concern about onviron- 
rnenucAl quality an(i resourcj dcplet.ion and rocont advances in earth 
science knowledge. Environnontal equality and rc.>ourco depletion topics 
are incorporated ihUj Lhu Intiuciu-jtoxy geology courses. Several 
colleges had requestcfi ap[)roval for courses in environmental geology. 

Problems in Texa^ junior colleges' earth science programs are 
(1) course offoring^> are limited primarily to introductory physical and 
historical geology, (2) lack of sophomore courses, (3) need for in- 
creasing student enrollment, and (4) gaining approval for proposed new 
coursost 

Recommendations include (I) developing more effective ways to 
popularise earth science for student recruitment, (2) establishing 
definite course objectives as a guide in te>:tbook choice, and (3) 
maintaining closer contact with senior colleges concerning transfer 
policies. 



DEVELOPMENT AND CVALUATION OF AN INTEGRATIVE 
APPROACH TO TEACHING BIOLOGY 



Publication No. 

Anne renncy Newton, Ph.D, 
The University of Texas ah Austin, 1973 

Supervising Professor: James W, Reynolds 

The purpose of this study was to develop, teach and 
evaluate a course in biology for junior college freshmen in 
which the laboratory and lecture were integrated. The sylla- 
bus was developed and the course was taught by two instructors 
in the fall semester and by one instructor in the spring 
semester for the 1972-1973 academic year. The course was 
evaluated by an adaptation of the formative and summative 
method of Blobm et al . (1971) . On completion of the study 
the following conclusions were made: (1) the syllabus as 
developed for the fall semester was too extensive in lateral 
scope, (2) the syllabus for the spring semester which allowed 
greater vertical scope by the restriction of lateral scope 
was more satisfactory as an instructional guide, (3) according 
to the criterion of 75 per cent of the test items being 
correctly answered on the formative and summative tests, the 
data showed that learning did occur in some of the levels of 



learning described by Bloom (1956) in Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives to which the objectives of the integrated course 
were related* Two questions of lesser importance were asked 
in the study and data were obtained on the relationship between 
the students' ACT composite and their final grade in the 
course, and on the number of students who dropped out of the 
integrated sections as compared to other courses in the two 
previous years. 



THE DERIVATION OF A CURRICULUM DESIGN I'OR A COMUNICATIONS 
COURSE BASED ON A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OP THE 
EDUCATIONAL NEXDS OP COimUI(ITY COLLEGE 
STUDENTS IN A COMPENSATORY PROGRAM 

Publication No. 

Mary Harding I^^ons, Ph«D 
The tSciiverQity of (re:;a^ &^ Austin, 1973 

Supervising Professor: James W. Reynolds 

The open door commimity college is admitting a new type 
of student to college classrooms— the educationally disadvan- 
taged student. . This student, termed "high-risk" or "marginal," 
enters the commxmity college with ACT scores that predict 
failure for him in traditional transfer programs. The litera- 
ture indicates that remedial programs have also failed with 
this student. The literature also points to the paucity of 
research on both the student himself and on programs designed 
to meet his unique educational needs. 

The purposes of this study were (a) to provide a system 
of classification of the motivational characteristics of the 
high-risk student? (b) to submit this system to instructors 
of a selected sample of high-risk students for their olassi- 
fioation of the students; (c) to test the reliability of the 
raters by an analysis of variance formula} and (d) to derive 
a communioations curriculum for these students based on an 
analysis of their characteristics. 

The significance of the problem was that the communi- 
cations curriculum and the instructional procedures to imple- 
ment the curriculum would be derived from the characteriatios 
of the students. Secondly, the design of the curriculum may 
serve as a guide for compensatory curriculum designers in 
community colleges formulating new programs for the marginal 
student. 
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The study sought to answer two queatione, namely j 

1. Can characteristios of marginal students be identi- 
fied with sufficient clarity as to provide a basis for organ- 
izing a course? and 

2. Can a course be derived to meet the educational needs 
of students with these characteristics? 

The subjects of the study were 243 students of the Basic 
Studies Program, General Studies Division of South Campus, 
Tarrant County Junior College, Port V/orth, Texas. The inves- 
tigation involved students of Teams I and II in the spring 
semester of 1972 and the spring semester of 1973. Using the 
Pearson-Brown Prediction Formula, the ratings of fourteen 
instructors of the two teams produced reliability coefficients 
of .72 (Team I) and ,80 (Team II) , both of which were signifi- 
cant at the .01 level . 

The curriculum was tested in the academic year 1972-1973. 
Its principal featxire was its concern for self-concept devel- 
opment in the students and its focus on improvement of communi- 
cations skills for both college and life needs. 

Findings of the study produced the follov/ing oonolusions: 

1, There is the probability of a similar high reliability 
coefficient of classification of mai^ginal students' character- 
istics by instructors of similar programs using the same system, 

2, The heterogeneity of the student characteristics 

of the study indicated the need for a variety of instructional 
modes to implement the curriculum, based on the individual 
learning styles of the students. 

3, The curriculum can be designed so as to provide a 
level of success for all students of the program, 

4, Some students, due to both obscure and obvious causal 
factors, may not achieve aoaaemic success in the program, 

5, Subject matter is less pertinent to the formulation 
of the curriculum and the instructional procedures than are 
the characteristics of the students. 
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6. The aucceas of students in the commimioations ourri- 
cxilum was facilitated by the team organizational structure 

of the program. 

7. k comparison of the success and atoxition rates of 
the sulajeots of the study and a control gi^oup of similar 
students who entered other programs revealed that the Basic 
Studies program provided a significantly higher number of 
semester hours earned at the 0 average level (2.0). 

The implication of this investigation is that the 
certain failure predicted by bottom quartile test entry 
scores of community college students is not irreversible. 



A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF A COMPENSATORY EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
DESIGNED FOR ACADEMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS IN A PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Publication No. 

Jimmy Ray Walls, Ph.D. 
The University of Texas at Austin, 1973 

Supervising Professor: James W» Reynolds 

The study is directed toward a common dilemma faced by public 
junior colleges as a result of the ever-widening *'open door" admissions 
policy: maintenance of academic respectability while adjusting portions 
of the curriculum sufficiently enough to place academic success within the 
reach of entering freshmen who are not scholastically prepared for tra- 
ditional or regular course offerings. A review of literature reflects the 
need for objective evaluative reports on existing remedial education pro- 
grams in public junior colleges, and serves as the basis for a list of 
characteristics desirable in such programs. 

Character 1 St ics of the remed ial or Guided Studies program at San 
Antonio College in the fall of 1969 are examined and subjectively evaluated. 
Among the items included are, organization of the program, the staff, curri- 
culum, instructional techniques, and student-teacher ratio. Characteristic* 
of faculty members who taught in the remedial or Guided Studies program at 
San Antonio College in 1969 are compared to characteristics of faculty members 



in the same departments who did not teach Guided Studies courses, Quality 
of instruction (as reflected by faculty qualifications and experience) 
received by Guided Studies students, is compared to that received by stu- 
dents in the regular curriculum, The possibility of disparities in the reward 
system (salaries and promotions) which might indicate the influence of bias 
toward members of the Guided Studies faculty, also is explored. Data thus 
acquired, combined with results of the study on characteristics of the program, 
are used for an analysis of measured effectiveness, and for making recommen- 
dations for improvement of the program, 

Effectiveness of the program, in terms of scholastic performance and 
persistence, is evaluated by comparing records accumulated in the regular curricu- 
lum by a control group and an experimental group over a duration of four semesters. 
Statistical analyses are used to test the hypothesis that, 

THE GUIDED STUDIES PROGRAM AT SAN ANTONIO COLLEGE 

IN THE FALL OF 1969 WAS EFFECTIVE IN HELPING STUDENTS 

OVERCOME ACADEMIC DEFICIENCIES, 

Further assessment of the special treatment afforded by the remedial 
program is made by comparing the performance of students grouped within the 
program according to entrance examination scores and according to personal, 
ethnic, and educational characteristics. 

Results of the study question the value of a nationally-standardized 
test as the single or primary placement criterion for students of comparatively 
low academic achievement level. Since the experimental group did not surpass 
the control group in either performance or persistence, the hypothesis apparently 
is disproved. Other results of the study indicate, however, that the program 
was effective in helping Guided Studies students with (1) language disabilities 
suggested by a Spanish surname, and (2) one or more admission credit deficiencies, 
to perform comparably with other students enrolled in the program. 
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A CONTENT ANALYSIS BETWEEN CURRICULUM CONTENT TAUGHT AND 
LEARNED IN A PRE-SERVICE NURSING PROGRAM LEADING TO 
THE ASSOCIATE DEGREE WITH CURRICULUM CONTENT 
TAUGHT AND LEARNED IN A PRE-SERVICE 
NURSING PROGRAM LEADING TO THE 
BACCALAUREATE DEGREE 

Publication No. 

Hector Hugo Gonzalez^ RN/bsn, MSN 
The University of Texas at Austin, 1974 

Supervising Professors James W, Reynolds 

The identification and description of similarities and dis- 
similarities in selected (morJical-Guryicdl and psychiatric nursing 
courccG) curriculum content in two types of pre-sorvice nursing programs 
was conducted in four phases: identification and description of 
curriculum content taughtr identification and description of similarities 
and dissimilarities between curriculum content taught; identification and 
description of similarities and dissimilarities between curriculum content 
taught by type of pre-service nursing program and curriculum content learned 
by their respective graduates; and, identification and description of 
similarities and dissimilarities between curriculum content learned by type 
of graduate* 

The method used to achieve the purposes of the study was the 
documentary frequency study--a type of normative survey research. 



TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTIONAL ADMINISTRATORS 



1974-1975 



Dr. Joe A. Airola 
Academic Deari 



North Harris County College 
12620 North Freeway, Suite 320 
Houston, Texas 77037 



(713) 443^2256 



Dr. Wilbur A. (Jack) Bass Brazosport Junior College 
Vice-President of Academic 500 College Drive 



Affairs 



Lake Jackson, Texas 77566 



(713) 265-6131 



Dr. Roland E. Bing 
Dean 



Victoria College 
2200 E. Red River 
Victoria, Texas 77901 



(512) 573-3295 



Mr, Henry Boehm 
Academic Dean 



Blinn College 

902 College Avenue 

Brenham, Texas 77833 



(713) 836-9311 



Dr. Glen 1, Bounds 
Acting Dean of 
Instruction 



Mountain View College 
4849 W, Illinois Ave. 
Di^ na«, Texas 752 1 1 



(214) 746-4200 



Dr. Ben Brock 
Vice-President and 
Dean 

Mr. Beryl D. Clinton 
Dean 



Western Texas College 
P. O; Drawer D 
Snyder. Texas 79549 

Clarendon Junior College 
P. O. Box 968 
Clarendon, Texas 79226 



(713) 573-8511 



(806) 874-3571 



Dr. Herman Crow 
Dean of Instruction 



Tarrant County Junior College 
Northeast Campus 
828 Harwood Road 
Hurst, Texas 76053 



(807) 336-7851 



Dr. Paul Gulwell 
Academic Dean 



Dr. Robert E. Darnell 
Academic Dean 



San Antonio College 
1300 San Pedro Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 78212 

F r a nk Ph i 1 1 ip s Co 1 1 e ge 
Box 111 

Borgeri Texas 79007 



(512) 734-7311 



(806) 274-5311 
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Dr. Dewey Davis 



Dr. Harry C, Farrell, Jr. 
Ac^idemic Dean 



Dr. Kenneth Freeman 
Prof, of Junior College 
Education 



University of Texas at 

San Antonio 

San Antonio, Texas 

Temple Junior College 
?,600 South First 
Temple, Texas 76501 

Texas Tech 

Lubbock, Texas 79409 



(817) 773-2730 



Dean I. L. Friedman 
Academic Dean 



Mr. R. Bruce Golemon 
Academic Dean 



Dr. John Grable 

Prof, of Junior College 

Education 



Tyler Junior College 
Henderson Highway 
Tyler, Texas 75701 

Ranger Junior College 
College Circle 
Ranger, Texas 76470 

Sam Houston State University 
Huntsville, Texas 77340 



(214) 597-4281 



(817) 6470234 



(713) 295-6211 



Mr. Ralph V. Glenn 
Administrative Dean 



Cisco Junior College 

Rt. 3, Box 3 

Cisco, Texas 76437 



(817) 442^2586 



Mr. Levi H. Hall 
Academic Dean . 



Texarkana Community College 
2500 N. Robison Road 
Texarkana, Texas 75501 



(214) 838-4541 



Dr. Ray Hawkins 



Coordinating Board 

Texas College St Univ. System 

P. O. Box 12788 

Capitol Station 

Austin, Texas 78711 



(512) 475-3413 



Dr- Ruby H, Herd 
Acting Dean of Instruction 



El Centro College 
Main at Lamar 
Dallas, Texas 75202 



(214) 746.2179 



Mr, Truman 0. Hoidebrand Schreiner Institute 
Academic Dean Kerrville, Texas 78028 



(512) 257-8412 
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Dr, Loyd R. Hughes 
Dean of Instruction 



Dir. Don Hunt 
Dean of Instruction 



Mr. Arthur M. Johnson 
Dean of Academic Studies 
& Related Affairs 

Dr. David Knickel 
Vice-President 



Dr, R» Jan LeCroy 
Vice-Chancellor of 
Academic Affairs 



Dr, Orval W, Marcom 
Academic Dean 



Mr. Virgil Matthews 
Dean 

Dr. Henry E. McCullougb 
Dean 



Dr. Gary McDaniel 
Acting Academic Dean 



Dr. Donald N. Mclnnis 
Dean of Instruction 



Mr. Robert L. McMakin 
Dean of the College 



Vernon Regional Junior College 
P. O. Drawer 2039 
Vernon, Texas 7638 

Midland College 

4807 Andrews Highway 

Midland, Texas 79701 

Panola Junior College 
P.O. Box 687 * 
Carthage, Texas 75633 

South Texas Junior College 
One Main Street 
Houston, Texas 77002 

Dallas County Community College 

District 
Main at Lamar 
Dallas, Texas 75202 

San Jacinto College 
8060 Spencer Highway 
Pasadena, Texas 77505 

Lon Morris College 
Jacksonville, Texas 75766 

Angelina College 
P. O. Box 1768 
Lufkin, Texas 75901 

Henderson County Jr. College 
Cardinal Drive 
Athens, Texas 75751 

Richland College 
1?.800 Abrams 
Dallas, Texas 75231 

Jacksonville College 
P.O. Box 1747 
Jacksonville! Texas 75766 



(817) 552-6291 



(915) 694- 1686 



(214) 693-3837 



(713) 225-2151 



(214) 746-2200 



(713) 479-1501 

(214) 586-2471 
(713) 634.7744 

(214) 675-2400 

(214) 746-4400 

(214) 586-2518 
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Dr. Dan McLallen 
Dean o{ Instruction 



Tarrant County Jr, College 

South Campus 

5301 Campus Drive 

Fort Worth, Texas 76119 



(817) 534^4861 



Dr. Donald Mortvedt 
Dean of Instruction 



College of the Mainland 
8001 Palmer Highway 
Texas City. Texas 77590 



(713) 938. 1211 



Mr, Bill R. Moseley 
Vice-President for 
Instructional Affairs 



Paris Junior College 
Clarksville Street 
Paris, Texas 75460 



(214) 784-6601 



Dr. John B. Murphy 
Dean of the College 



St. Phillip's College 

2111 Nevada Street 

San Antonio, Texas 78203 



(512) 523^4211 



Dr. Robert L. Phillips, Jr. 
Dean 



Texas Southmost College 

83 Fort Brown 

Brow isville, Texas 78520 



(512) 546-7121 



Dr. William E. Raab 
Academic Dean 



Weatherford College 
308 E. Park Avenue 
Weatherford, Texas 76086 



(817) 594-5471 



Dr. James Reynolds 
Prof, of Junior College 
Education 



University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 78712 



Dr. Or a E. Roades 
Academic Dean 



Wharton Covmty Jr. College 
9 1 1 Boling Highway 
Wharton, Texas 77488 



(713) 523-4560 



Dr. James O. Ross 
Vice-President for 
Academic Affairs 



Galveston College 
4015 Avenue "O'* 
Galveston, Texas 77550 



(713) 763-6551 



Dr. Michael Saen2 
Academic Dean 



Laredo Jr. College 
P. O. Box 738 
Laredo, Texas 78040 



(512) 722-0521 



Dr. Aa ron P* Seamster 
Vice*President 



Del Mar College 
101 Baldwin 

Corpus Christi, Texas 78404 



(512) 882-6231 
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Dr. Robert Sloan Del Mar CoUoge 

Dean, Div. of Arts 8t Sci. 101 Baldwin 

Corpus Christi, Texas 78404 



Dr. C, J. Smith 
Dean of Faculty 



Dr. Ronald Smith 



Dr. Arthur Southerland 
Dean of Instruction 



Mr, George Thomas 
Associate Dean for 
Academic Programs 

Mr. Nathan F. Tubb 
Academic Dean 

Dr. Jim Tunnel 

Prof, of Junior College 

Education 

Mr. Jerald Underwood 
Dean of the College 

Mr. Kenneth P. Walker 
Dean of the College 



Mr. Bobby R. Walters 
Dean of Instruction 

Dr- William H. Walton 
Dean 

Dr. Paul V. Weber 
Dean of Evening School 



Grayson County Jr» College 
P. O. Drawer 979 
Denison, Texas 75090 

McLennan Community College 
1400 College Drive 
Waco, Texas 76708 

Eastfield College 
3737 Motley Drive 
Mesquite, Texas 75149 

College of the Mainland 
8001 Palmer Highway 

Texas City, Texas 77590 

South Plains College 
Levelland, Texas 79336 

East Texas State University 
Commerce, Texas 75428 



Southwest Texas Jr. College 
P. O. Box 70 
Uvalde, Texas 78801 

Central Texas College 
Highway 190 West 
Killeen, Texas 76541 

Paris Junior College 
Paris, Texas 

Navarro Junior College 
Cotsicanai Texas 75110 

Alvin Junior College 
Alvin, Texas, 7751 1 



{512) 882.6231 



U14) 465^6030 



(817) 756-6551 



(214) 746-3200 



<713) 938-1211 



(806) 894-4921 



(512) 278-5634 

(817) 526-1211 

(214) 784-6601 
(214) 874-6501 
(713) 585.5311 
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Mr. O, Rex Whiteside 
Academic Dean 



Dr, J* Roberts 
Professor of Junior 
College Education 

Mr. Kenneth Whitten 
Academic Dean 



Hill Junior College 
P. Box 619 
Hillsboro, Texas 76o45 

West Texas State University 
Canyon, Texas 



Kilgore College 
11 00 Broadv/ay 
Kilgore, Texas 75662 



(817) 582-2555 



Dr. Stewart H. McLaurin Kilgore College 
Vice-President 1100 Broadway 

Kilgore, Texas 75662 



Dr* Don Wright 
Dean of Instruction 

Dr, Gene Byrd 
Dean of Arts & Sci. 



Dr. George Wilkerson 



Dr. Algia Allen 
Academic Dean 



Mr, Whitten Williams 
Vice-President of 
Instructional Affairs 



Alvin Junior College 
Alvin, Texas 7751 1 

Amarillo College 
P.O. Box 447 
Amarillo, Texas 79105 

Austin Community College 
901 Neal 

Austin^ Texas 78702 

Bee County College 
Rt. 1 

Beeville, Texas 78102 

Cooke County College 
P. O. Box 815 
Gainesville, Texas 76240 



Dr. Giberto DeLos Santos El Paso Community College 
Dean of Instruction 6601 Dyer Street 

El Paso, Texas 79910 



<214) 984.8531 



(713) 585-5311 
(806) 376^5641 

(512) 467-6381 

(512) 358^130 

(817) 665-^3476 

(915) 533-2681 



Dr. James Hardiny 
Dean of Academic 
Education 



Houston Community College 
3310 Cummins Street 
Houston, Texas 77027 



(713) 623-5520 
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Dr, Robert Cloud 
Dean of Instruction 



Lee College 
Box 818 



(713) 427-5611 



Baytown, TX 77520 

Concordia Lutheran College 
3400 East Avenue 
Austin, TX 78705 

Odessa College 
Box 3752 

Odessa, TX 79760 

Southwestern Christian College 
Box 10 

Terrell, TX 75160 
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